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intimacy,112 Thackeray was one of Leech's closest friends. They
appear to have renewed their Charterhouse acquaintance about
1843, w^en Thackeray first began to attend the dinners that the
Punch staff held every Saturday (later every Wednesday) evening
on the second floor of Bradbury and Evans's offices at 11 Bouverie
Street. In his frequent clashes with Douglas Jerrold, the other
dominant personality at these dinners, Thackeray found himself
supported by Leech, as well as by Doyle and Percival Leigh. A
sense of this alliance perhaps explains the disproportionate resent-
ment expressed by the other Punch writers at a harmless sentence
in Thackeray's classic essay on Leech, in which his praise of his
friend is inadvertently made to depend upon a depreciation of the
work of Punch's other contributors.113 The intimacy of Thackeray
and Leech extended to their families as well, and there was much
intercourse between the two households.114 But perhaps the best
testimony to their closeness of sympathy is the community of mind
displayed in their work. Leech's drawings occupy the same posi-
tion in the history of English caricature as do Thackeray's novels
in the history of English fiction. Each artist dealt in a new kind
of social realism, presenting a view of middle and upper class life
at once more faithful and more refined than that of their predeces-
sors. "Whilst we live we must laugh, and have folks to make us
laugh," Thackeray writes in describing Leech's achievement. <rWe
cannot afford to lose Satyr with his pipe and dances and gambols.
But we have washed, combed, clothed, and taught the rogue good
manners." I1S

Leech died a little less than a year after Thackeray and was
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery at one tomb's remove from his
friend.

113 Thackeray's letters to Leech must none the less have been numerous, and
it is possible that many of them have been preserved.

"3 See below, No. 1092.

114 See Chapters, pp. 93-102.

115 Works, XIII, 484,